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"Those are the very people I want to keep out of the house. I want
a person who knows her place and will not be interested in my ideas or
read my books. I can't stand Shavians. This is a lonely place and it would
be fatal to me to have to entertain her. She must not think that she can
rely on my company. As you know, I never come up to expectation. I
want a person to come, not in the spirit of self-sacrifice, to do me good,
but for the few pounds she can get out of me. No servant is a heroine to
her own master."
"I was thinking of your welfare only/*
"I'm not an invalid. I'd rather die. And anyhow a vegetarian cook
would soon land me in Carey Street; I know."
The solving of this problem in the most ordinary fashion released
his spirits and he became less self-pitying and more sprightly. He was
talking about Granville-Barker now; the remarkable collaborator,
Shakespearian scholar and producer who became a great friend of both
the Shaws, and then suddenly went out of their life completely.
"Aubrey Smith played in my Admirable Bashville and wanted to
make up as myself. Nobody has ever succeeded in doing that, not even
myself, and nobody could say what was wrong. But Granville-Barker
came on the stage, saw what was wrong at once and dabbed some white
here and some white there on the beard and Aubrey was transformed.
On the first night my mother came with me. When Aubrey Smith
walked on to the stage, there was loud laughter and again laughter
which held up the play. My mother was quite bewildered. She turned to
me and asked what the laughter was about. I told her that this actor was
impersonating me. 'You?1 she said, 'but this man looks so elderly/
"I always think that when you put down your comedic sense to your
father you do an injustice to your mother. It is from her that you have
inherited it. You owe everything to her/*
"Perhaps you're right. The comedic sense is more closely related to
gravity than levity. I rose by the force of gravity. I made the laugh into
an intellectual thing."
I told G.B.S. of a visit to an exhibition where there were paintings by
Picasso and Burne-Jones. The crowds flocked round the former and
deserted the latter. He said:
"Burne-Jones was a great artist and will come into his own again. I
heard a delightful story about his magnificent studio in Kensington.
I was never there but I heard from Morris that he lived in grand style.